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poetry, of joy and laughter, and all the bright side of life.
It was the fashion of the day to import into all amusements
an imitation of the classic times of ancient Greece, and the
Florence of that time appears set before us as a city "with
youth at the prow and pleasure at the helm," and full of
all the life, joy, and pleasure of the old pagan ideal of
Greece set in a fifteenth-century dress. Besides all his duties
in regard to State affairs, and labours in the founding of in-
stitutions to advance Learning,7 not to mention his own
literary work, Lorenzo with his brother led these festivities,
organising pageants and other spectacles of the most costly
description (permeated with classical learning and poetical
allusions) for the popular amusement. Nor are Lorenzo and
Giuliano to be considered as the sole authors of such a
change from the old "plain living and high-thinking" ideal
of Florence; the age was one in which this sort of thing was
in the air throughout Italy, and not in Florence alone; it was
the way in which that portion of human need which in our
age is provided for by theatres and music halls was then
supplied. Lorenzo has been charged with thus leading the
Florentines into profligacy, but had that been the case there
could scarcely have failed to have been evidence of some
protest made by his high-minded mother, Lucrezia Torna-
buoni whose influence over him was, we know, very great.

The entertainments organised by these two brilliant young
Medici took the form, sometimes of grand processions and
tournaments, but more often of the most elaborate allegorical
masques. Lorenzo and Giuliano themselves designed the
various tableaux, into which every kind of classical allusion
was woven, while their execution was entrusted to the great-
est artists of the day, no trouble or expense being spared to
make these gorgeous spectacles, in which the times of ancient
Greece were revived before the eyes of the Florentines, as
perfect and dramatic as possible. The costumes and chariots
were designed by the most celebrated painters; the groups
were arranged by renowned sculptors; the speeches were